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treated hastily and in confusion. Howe next assaulted a bold and rocky eminence, situated a mile to the west of the lines behind which the main force of the Americans lay. This isolated height, known as Chat-terton's Hill, was occupied by a few slender battalions, numbering barely fourteen hundred men, who defended the position with coolness and tenacity. They were assailed by eight well-drilled regiments, supported by a powerful artillery to which they had very inadequate means of replying.1 It was afterwards said by the Hessian Adjutant General that the German batteries made a thunderstorm, in which no man could either see or hear;2 and the effect, as witnessed from across the valley, was still more impressive. The scene, (wrote an American officer,) was grand and solemn; the adjacent hills bellowed and trembled, and smoked like volcanoes ; the air groaned with streams of shot, and echoed with the bursting of shells; and men's limbs and bodies strewed the ground, and the fences and walls were torn in pieces. All the same, there was plenty of cover left; and the Marylanders and New Yorkers took steady aim from behind it. They and their comrades kept in play five regiments which attacked them in front, and retired only when three other regiments had turned their left flank. They got away safely "in a great body; neither running, nor observing the best order." 3 None of their wounded, who could stand upon their feet, remained behind to be taken. The Delaware regiment, which had learned at Long Island that prisoners are not easily
1  Lieutenant Colonel Haslet, who commanded the Delaware battalion, wrote as follows:  "The General ordered one field-piece forward, and that so poorly appointed that myself was forced to assist in dragging it along in rear of the regiment.    While so employed a cannon-ball struck the carnage, and scattered the shot about ;  a wad of tow blazing in the middle. The artillerymen fled.    One alone was prevailed upon to tread out the blaze and collect the shot,"    There were three American cannon somewhere on the hill;  but that is the only gun of which the history is authentically known.
2  The Hessians, and the other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War; by Edward J. Lowell j New York, 1884.
3 Memoirs of Major General Heath.